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of British interests and pioneer trade in China con-
tinued to be recognised by British policy, but from
1870 onwards a marked change took place in our
attitude and actions at Peking. The regime then
introduced reflected the new spirit that had come over
the Foreign Office, and the new theories of sentimental
and invertebrate commercialism which had gradually
undermined the Palmerstonian tradition. Under
the administration of Mr. John Bright at the Board
of Trade, was inaugurated the policy of nerveless
vacillation, of alternate coercion and conciliation,
that rapidly reduced our diplomatic and consular
services in China to the condition of apathetic help-
lessness which, generally speaking, has characterised
them ever since. To diminish the possibilities of
friction by diminishing the points of contact became
the official mot d'ordre in all our relations with the
Chinese, so that, to the detriment of Britain's and
China's interests alike, our policy vacillated between
spasmodic insistence on our treaty rights and flimsy
condonement of their violation, violent protests
against the encroachments of other Powers on China's
sovereign rights, followed by futile attempts to restore
our prestige by acts of the same kind.

IA Hung-chang's acute political instincts were
seldom at fault in gauging the spirit in which diplo-
matic representations were framed and the chances
for and against forcible measures in the event of their
being rejected or evaded. There is no doubt that
after the Margary incident and the Chefoo Convention
he formed a shrewdly accurate idea of the causes
which had brought about so marked a change in the
statesmanship of the country which had opened the
doors of China to foreign trade. His knowledge of